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iiovernment 


E0d  of  eollege  oludent  defermonf  may  come 
after  this  school  year,  it  is  rumored.  The  talk  is  based 
on  recent  comments  of  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  assistant 
defense  secretary  in  charge  of  manpower,  and  of  Selective 
Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  This  month  both 
reported  that  the  pool  of  draft-age  men  available  for 
immediate  induction  is  destined  to  go  dry  by  mid-1952 
or  early  1953. 

Selective  Service,  of  its  own  accord,  could  do  away 
with  the  policy  of  deferring  students  who,  through  good 
scholastic  records  or  tests,  have  qualified  for  2-A-S  classi¬ 
fication;  or  it  could  raise  requirements  for  obtaining 
2-A-S  standing,  thereby  permitting  fewer  deferments. 
However,  a  change  in  the  draft  law  would  have  to  be 
made  before  students  who  request  draff  postponements  for 
the  first  time  could  be  inducted  in  the  middle  of  an 
academic  year. 

In  eonsidering  tax  moaNuren  this  month,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  agreed  with  the  House  (1) 
to  free  from  amusement  tax,  admissions  to  elementary 
and  high  school  sports  events  and  entertainments  (2)  to 
cancel  income  taxes  for  1950  and  previous  years  on  profits 
earned  by  businesses  operating  for  the  benefit  of  edu- 
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cational  institutiotis  (3)  to  tax  the  “unrelated”  business 
income  of  state  universities  and  other  public  schools  this 
year  and  in  the  future,  as  the  government  will  such  profits 
of  private  educational  institutions. 

The  Senate  committee,  however,  rejected  a  House  plan 
to  remove  the  excise  tax  on  sports  goods  used  predomi¬ 
nately  by  children  and  schools ;  instead,  it  voted  to  extend 
to  private  and  parochial  institutions  the  same  tax  ex¬ 
emption  now  granted  public  schools  in  purchasing  ath¬ 
letic  equipment. 

I nven ligation  of  NporiN  gambling  is  being 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Justice  Department  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  leaders  in  amateur  and  professional  sports. 
College  representatives:  Francis  Murray,  director  of  ath¬ 
letics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (committee  chair¬ 
man)  ;  Dana  X.  Bible,  of  the  University  of  Texas;  Everett 
Dean,  of  Stanford. 

Korean  .War  veterans  would  get  lesiN  than 
those  of  World  War  II  under  new  GI  Bills  introduced 
recently  in  Congress.  Backed  by  the  Administration 
/EDUCATION  SUMMARY.  July  20).  S.  1940  and  H.  R.  5040 
provide  only  educational  benefits — and  those  are  limited. 

Among  reasons  an  ex-Korean  War  GI  might  feel 
slighted:  (1)  no  veteran  would  be  entitled  to  more  than 
one  month  of  schooling  for  each  month  of  active  duty 
(2)  a  veteran  who  entered  service  under  the  age  of  23 
could  have  a  maximum  of  48  months’  education;  but 
those  who  entered  at  an  older  age  could  have  no  more 
than  twelve  (3)  only  one-half  of  tuition  would  be  paid 
by  the  government,  and  that  half  could  be  no  more  than 
.$3(X)  (4)  no  allowances  would  be  issued  for  school  sup¬ 
plies  (5)  subsistence  would  be  $80  to  $125  per  month 
(depending  on  family  responsibilities)  —  only  $5  more 
than  that  given  World  War  II  veterans  in  a  time  of 
sizably  lower  living  costs. 

Sprawling  eduration  aclivitleN  of  the  federal 
government  are  disclosed  in  a  statistical  report  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  A  list  of  federal  expenditures  reveals  that 
s<*arcely  a  government  agency  exists  which  does  not  dabble 
in  education. 

The  Department  of  Interior  provides  schools  for  In¬ 
dian  and  Eskimo  children;  the  Army  takes  care  of  school¬ 
ing  for  children  living  in  some  military  areas;  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission  administers  education  for  employes’ 
children  in  certain  towns;  the  Agriculture  Department 
conducts  its  own  “extension”  services;  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  handles  training  supplied  under  the  Cl  Bill. 
Other  agencies  provide  adult  education,  specialized  in¬ 
struction  and  employe  training  programs.  Consequently, 
the  government  charged  up  more  than  $3*  ^  billion  to  edu¬ 
cational  exi^enditures  in  fiscal  1950,  yet  only  2%  of  the 
total  was  spent  by  or  through  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  its  Office  of  Education.  Four-fifths  of  the  total  sum 
went  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for  GI  Bill  benefits, 
and  large  amounts  were  used  by  the  Defense  Department 
for  officer  training,  and  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  for  research  contracts. 

The  House  Labor  &  Education  Committee  asked  for 
the  figures,  for  it  questions  whether  all  of  the  expenditures 
should  be  chalked  up  to  education.  There’s  doubt,  too, 
that  all  of  the  programs  are  being  administered  by  the 
proper  agency  (see  VOCATION  ALIN  DV  ST  RIAU. 

Educational  branch  of  the  Indian  Bureau 

has  lost  its  chief,  Willard  W.  Beatty,  to  UNESCO’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  The  branch’s  assistant  head.  P.  W. 
Danielson,  has  been  named  acting  director. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'‘The  Role  of  Education  in  Technical-Assistance  Programs,"  Will- 
fred  Mauck.  School  &  Society,  Sept.  I,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.Y.  2.1. 

Administration 


Advance  eMtiniateson  1 9o  I -52  enrollment 

have  come  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  com¬ 
bined  elementary  school,  high  school,  college  total:  33,- 
121,000 — one  fifth  of  the  country’s  population.  Here’s 
part  of  the  break-down: 

1.  Elementary  schools  —  24,468,000.  That’s  782,000 
more  than  last  year.  An  approximate  3%  increase  will 
come  in  public  elementary  school  enrollments;  a  4’ 
increase  in  private  elementary  school  rolls. 

2.  High  schools  —  6,168.000.  Although  total  enroll¬ 
ment  is  up  just  slightly  from  1950-51,  private  secondary 
schools  will  chalk  up  a  39f  gain. 

3.  Colleges  —  2,225,000.  The  drop  from  last  year 
amounts  to  9/<  .  It  could  be  less,  says  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  for  a  Cl  Bill  for  Korean  veterans  would  bring 
an  upspurt  in  enrollment. 

Future  of  private  scfliools  luok.s  secure. 

considering  their  rapidly  gaining  enrollments  (see  above). 
Yet,  this  month  the  National  Council  of  Independent 
Schools  proposed  that  a  thorough  and  disinterested  study 
be  made  of  independent  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States  to  determine  its  value  to  society.  The  gravest  ac¬ 
cusation  against  private  education,  as  the  council  sees 
it,  is  that  parents  who  place  their  children  in  independent 
institutions  lose  interest  in  supporting  public  schools. 

The  council  has  given  the  matter  thought.  It  isn’t  ac¬ 
tually  convinced  that  the  charge  can  be  denied.  In  “The 
Functions  of  Independent  .‘Secondary  Education  in  the 


United  States.”  appearing  in  the  September  8  issue  ol 
School  &  Society,  it  says:  “.  .  .  public-spirited  men  and 
women  work  indefatigably  to  improve  a  public  schooi 
system  which  their  own  children  do  not  attend  ...  [but] 
those  parents  who  withdraw  their  support  upon  placing 
their  own  children  in  independent  schools  may  be  slil 
more  numerous.”  Then  it  adds  that  if  private  schooliaj 
were  abolished,  public  education  might  find  itself  in  i 
worse  financial  fix,  for  ( 1 )  it  w’ould  have  to  assume  th 
burden  now  carried  by  independent  schools,  and  possibl; 
(2)  weak  schools  would  grow  weaker,  since  wealthy  fanii 
lies  might  move — taking  their  tax  support — to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  education  was  already  good. 

As  to  other  complaints  against  private  education,  th 
council  is  not  so  concerned. 

It  admits  to  a  few  fly-by-night  institutions,  set  up  i 
prey  on  the  public.  But  these,  it  says,  can  be  controlled 
through  regional  associations  of  independent  schools. 

It  doubts  that  private  school  pupils  are  “over-protected" 
to  the  extent  that  they  become  weak  and  selfish  adulu. 
“Prolonged  ea.se  and  security  in  a  well-to-do  home,”  i 
replies,  “may  lead  to  lack  of  ambition.  One  great  chal 
lenge  to  independent  schools  remains  that  of  finding  i 
means  of  imparting  to  all  students  a  lasting  motivation.’ 

It  confesses  that  private  schools  turn  out  some  snob 
However,  social  exclusiveness,  it  comments,  is  not  limited 
to  the  independent  school.  The  same  snobbish  attituds 
also  are  acquired  by  students  in  public  high  schools  oi 
well-to-do  suburbs. 

It  flatly  denies  that  private  schools  are  un-Americar| 
and  undemocratic.  To  take  away  the  parent’s  liberty  to  I 
choose  the  school  his  son  or  daughter  might  attend  - 
that  would  be  undemocratic,  says  the  council.  What  s 
involved,  it  explains,  is  the  “right  of  dissent  and  choice.’ 
Americans,  it  concludes,  “will  not  welcome  in  any  field  i 
line  of  reasoning  that  would  forbid  them  to  provide  ai 
perior  facilities  of  a  kind  for  their  own  families  unti 
identical  facilities  could  be  made  available  to  the  wholi 
population  at  public  expense.”  . 
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Even  Meliiuffey  revised  his)  lexiH.  the  NEA'!| 
“Annual  Report  of  the  Profession  to  the  Public”  point i 
out.  Those  who  read  his  First  Reader  in  1836  w'ould  not 
recognize  the  edition  appearing  50  years  later.  Chanp 
in  education,  the  NEA  emphasizes,  is  nothing  new. 

In  its  1951  accounting  of  conditions  in  education,  tk 
NEA  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  greater  amount 
of  criticism  of  public  schools.  Titled  Schools  for  Ow 
Times,  the  report  urges  citizens  to  sit  down  with  edu 
cators  in  their  communities  and  decide  what  school! 
should  teach,  what  type  of  persons  should  teach,  aiM 
how  to  pay  for  education. 

4lr)*anizo  M«hoolin({  on  a  4-4-4-3  plan«  urge 
Frederic  T.  Shipp,  professor  of  education  at  San  Fran  . 
«  isco  State  College.  Conceived  exclusively  for  district* 
offering  15  years  of  public  education  (kindergarten 
through  junior  college),  the  pattern  is  the  best  yet  do 
signed  for  bringing  proper  age  groups  together,  he  be- 1 
lieves. 

Here  are  some  merits  of  4-4-4-3  school  organization,  e 
noted  by  Prof.  Shipp  in  September’s  School  Executivt 
(1)  the  primary  school  —  kindergarten  through  thinl 
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grade — could  be  small  and  homelike,  located  within  three 
or  four  blocks  of  children’s  homes  (2)  the  intermediate 
division — fourth  through  seventh  grades — would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  advantageous  for  seventh-grade  boys,  who  fre¬ 
quently  are  not  ready  to  enter  a  junior  high  school  (3) 
high  school — eighth  through  11th  grades — would  group 
together  early  and  mid-adolescents,  eliminating  the  senior 
student  who  often  has  advanced  to  a  near-adult  stage 
(4)  the  community  college — 12th  grade  through  the  14th 
—would  provide  excellent  orientation  in  college  work  for 
the  12th-grader  who  plans  to  continue  his  education. 

^'EA'n  D(‘parinicnt  of  lliifhor  K<lu«*alioii 

has  a  new  executive  secretary:  Dr.  Francis  H.  Horn, 
formerly  dean  of  McCoy  College,  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
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‘Thildron  can't  wail  for  Nchooling.*’  a  car¬ 
toon  booklet  to  be  issued  citizens  during  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week  (November  11  to  17)  will  warn.  Copies 
for  distribution  may  be  obtained  for  10c  each  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  One  point  stressed:  only  2.8% 
of  the  national  iticome  last  year  was  spent  on  education, 
compared  with  3.5/«  in  1940. 

As  before,  the  NEA  offers  a  variety  of  low-cost  ma¬ 
terials  for  use  in  the  Education  Week  observance.  They 
are  described  in  a  list  now'  available  from  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  headquarters,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Among  radio  transcriptions  is  a  $10  recording 
liearing  two  15-minute  programs:  Threshold  dramatizes 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  elementary  grades;  The  Kindled 
Spark  answers  the  charge  that  schools  are  not  teaching 
American  history. 

Of  WoHl  Point's  ousted  cadets,  21  have  been 
accepted  for  admission  to  Notre  Dame,  where  their  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  hnanced  by  an  unannounced  benefactor. 
One  condition:  none  may  participate  in  varsity  athletics. 
Seventeen  additional  expelled  West  Pointers  applied  for 
the  unique  scholarships. 

35  colleges  have  dropped  football  as  an 

intercollegiate  sport  since  the  1950  football  season.  Among 
them  is  one  state  university:  Nevada.  All  protested  that 
football,  including  costs  of  getting,  training  and  main¬ 
taining  players,  had  become  too  expensive. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educational  Adaptability:  The  Theory  and  Major  Findings  of 
Studies,"  Paul  R.  Mart.  School  Executive,  Sept.  I9S1.  470  4th 
dve.,  N.Y.  16.  (The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  processes 
of  change  in  education.) 
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“A  Practical  View  of  the  Function  of  the  School  Board"  J.  M. 
Clifford.  School  Board  Jour.,  Sept.  1931.  400  N.  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1.  (Operation  of  a  public  school  system  is  seen  as  a 
three-way  division  of  authority  among  the  board,  superintendent 
and  community.) 

'Western  Rej^ional  Cooperation  in  Higher  Education:  A  Pro- 
POs^  Program.  Council  of  State  Governments,  1313  E.  60th  St., 
Chicago  37.  30p.  ( A  plan  for  regional  education  to  be  provided 
jointly  by  II  Western  states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.) 

“If  I  Were  Principal,”  Katharine  Dresden.  School  Executive, 
^ft.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  plan  for  continuous  ewlii- 
•tion  and  improvement  of  an  elementary  school.) 


Professional  Relations 


Maximum  leaching  salaries  top  88,000  in 

elementary  school  district  in  California.  According  to  a 
new  salary  schedule  adopted  by  the  Rio  Bravo  Unified 
Elementary  School  District  in  Kern  County  this  year,  an 
elementary  teacher  with  a  doctor’s  degree  (or  96  graduate 
credits),  and  who  has  taught  in  the  district  21  years, 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $8,820. 

Rio  Bravo  teachers  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  receive 
$3,300  to  start,  obtain  $5,100  after  nine  years;  those  with 
a  master’s  begin  at  $3,740,  reach  $6,340  after  13  years; 
the  doctoral  teacher  starts  at  $4,620. 

Located  in  an  oil-producing  area,  the  district  is  so 
wealthy  ($200,000  assessed  value  per  pupil)  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  considered  typical.  Yet,  it  takes  courage  as  w'ell 
as  means  to  offer  elementary  school  teachers  salaries  with¬ 
in  a  truly  professional  range,  comments  the  California 
Teachers  Association. 

888  teaehorN  from  foreign  rounlrioN  will  be 
studying  American  teaching  methods  and  educational 
philosophy  at  22  U.  S.  colleges  and  universities  this  fall. 
All  gathered  together  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  month 
for  a  week’s  orientation  under  supervision  of  the  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Bowing  to  rost-of-li%'ing  demands,  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  school  committee  has  agreed  to  a  $400 
salary  increase  for  teachers.  A  $200  raise  will  go  into 
effect  this  fall;  another  in  September  of  1952.  Hence, 
Pawtucket  teachers  who  walked  out  of  classrooms  on  May 
14  last  spring  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  5),  were  on 
tab  as  schools  opened  this  month. 

Pawtucket’s  AFL  teachers,  however,  did  not  get  all 
they  desired  —  a  $410  immediate  increase.  In  addition, 
the  union  contract  which  runs  to  June  1955,  stipulates 
that  teachers  will  not  strike  again  over  wages. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Standards  for  Training  Programs  and  Courses  for  Teacher-Li¬ 
brarians"  Stith  M.  Cain.  School  &  Society,  Aug.  8,  1951.  15 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (Standards  proposed  by  the  author 
are  based  on  those  set  up  by  the  American  Library  Assn.,  the 
Southern  Assn.,  North-Central  Assn.,  and  Illinois  and  Indiana.) 

“Student  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,”  Robt.  F.  Topp.  School 
Executive,  Sept.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  plan  for  full¬ 
time  off-campus  practice  teaching.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Doeumentary  approach  to  history  may  be 

adopted  by  Chicago  high  schools.  Because  of  the  success 
of  a  Marshall  high  school  class  in  which  study  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  was  based  on  historical  documents  rather 
than  textbooks,  the  same  plan  may  eventually  be  used 
in  all  senior  American  history  courses  in  the  city. 

At  Marshall,  the  method  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Francis 
H.  Ferrell,  now  in  the  curriculum  department  at  the  school 
system’s  headquarters.  One  of  her  assignments  this  year 
will  be  working  with  teachers  to  convert  the  required 
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senior  American  history  course  into  study  of  American 
history  througii  documents.  Among  its  merits,  the  method 
requires  students  to  make  their  own  investigations  and 
conclusions,  dispensing  with  much  ready-made  thinking. 
High  on  the  list  of  documents  to  be  studied,  according 
to  Mrs.  Ferrell:  Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense,  John 
Dickinson’s  Letters  from  a  Farmer,  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Madison’s  Journal  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  The  Federalist,  Washington’s  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress,  Jefferson's  Inaugural  Address,  Madison's  War 
Message,  Lincoln’s  First  and  Second  Inaugural  Addresses. 
W'ilson’s  War  Message,  William  Jennings  Bryan’s  Cross 
of  Gold,  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Inaugural  Address  and 
Speech  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Herbert  Hoover's  Veto 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  />///.  and  the  Stimson  Doctrine. 

Tunollots  aro  lapping  muHie  tal«*nt  in  Balti¬ 
more’s  elementary  schools,  reports  Corwin  H.  Taylor, 
supervisor  of  instrumental  music.  Those  children  who 
pick  up  toilette  techniques  rapidly,  he  says,  are  the  ones 
who  are  encouraged  by  their  teachers  to  enter  instru¬ 
mental  music  classes. 

Once  only  pla)things,  tonettes  have  found  their  place 
in  school  music  recently.  The  Army  unloaded  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  them  through  go\  eminent  surplus,  and  schools 
picked  them  up  cheaply. 

T<»  pul  ideas  aeruss  l«»  elasses.  teachers  should 
avoid  ( 1 )  too  many  wisecracks  ( 2 1  antagonizing  students 
through  too  strict  discipline  (3)  introducing  important 
points  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term. 

Wisecracks  attract  attention  to  themselves,  but  distract 
students  from  the  topic  being  discussed  (five  minutes 
later,  students  still  are  thinking  about  the  smart  phrase). 
Strict  discipline  makes  the  class  think  about  the  teacher 
(usually  resentfully),  but  takes  its  attention  away  from 
the  ideas  he  is  presenting.  During  the  first  sessions  of  a 
school  term,  students  devote  two-thirds  of  their  time  to 
sizing  up  classmates,  the  teacher  and  room,  and  have 
little  will  to  listen  to  a  lecture  carefully. 

The  information  comes  from  Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  education,  and  examiner  in  the  College 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  this  month  told  the 
American  Psychological  Association  the  results  of  an 
investigation  on  what  students  think  about  in  class.  His 
study  was  based  on  a  stimulated  recall  technique,  in  which 
recordings  of  class  meetings  were  played  back  to  students 
within  two  days  of  the  session.  By  hearing  the  record¬ 
ings,  students  were  able  to  recall  much  of  what  they  were 
thinking  during  the  period.  Students,  it  was  found,  spent 
about  two-thirds  of  class  time  thinking  about  the  topic 
of  the  lecture  or  discussion.  In  the  remaining  third  of 
the  time,  their  thoughts  were  irrelevant  to  classwork. 

Fluviualion  in  money  value  meanti  mure 

to  high  school  students  when  the  topic  is  personalized 
at  its  introduction.  A  Chicago  teacher  found  this  approach 
useful:  “Assume  you  had  inherited  S10,(XK)  in  1932;  then 
consider  what  the  inheritance  would  be  worth  today  had 
it  been  invested  in  various  ways.”  How  the  prospect  of 
having  had  a  rich  uncle  inspires  students  to  tackle  serious 
study  of  Lf.  S.  economic  history  will  be  explained  in  “A 


Teaching  Unit  on  Intlation  &  Deflation,”  to  appear  in 
the  October  issue  of  Social  Education. 


CURKEST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“PromUing  School  Activities  Related  to  Housing  and  Sanitation,” 
Kenneth  G.  Horvath  &  Bernard  Glatt.  Baltiiuore  Bulletin  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Sept.  Wai.  Board  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md.  (Brief 
descriptions  of  23  class  activities — from  elementary  through  senior 
high  school  levels — which  have  contributed  to  better  housing  and 
sanitation  in  Baltimore.) 

"About  That  Report,”  Maurice  F.  Freehill.  NEA  Jour.,  Seg. 
1951.  1201  I6tk  St.,  N.B .,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Trends  in  pupil  re¬ 
porting.) 

Elementary-School  Science  and  How  to  Teach  It,  Glenn  Orlando 
Blough  &  Albert  John  Huggett.  Dryden  Press,  .?86  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  543p.  $5J25. 

“Discussion — A  Basic  Procedure  in  Teaching  English,”  P.  .Vet- 
cille  Larson.  English  Jour.,  Sept.  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicofo 
37.  (A  framework  for  class  discussions.) 


Curricula 


To  meuNurr  rurrirulum  disorder,  schools  an 
sizing-up  holding  power.  The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  schod 
system  is  one  of  many  that  have  made  a  count  of  drop¬ 
outs,  then  turned  attention  to  curriculum  revision  in  Imt 
with  “life  adjustment  education.” 

One  Rochester  innovation  is  general  education,  offered 
in  the  eighth  grade,  the  first  year  in  Rochester  high 
schools.  Required  in  five  of  nine  schools,  general  edu¬ 
cation  replaces  the  English  and  social  studies  period,  ac¬ 
cents  school  orientation,  self-development,  family  living 
and  the  American  heritage.  Because  it  is  taught  in  i 
double  period,  the  course  provides  a  smooth  transitioo 
from  elementary  to  secondary  level,  giving  the  teacher 
opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with  each  student 

Another  addition  to  the  Rochester  curriculum  is  basic 
mathematics,  being  taught  this  year  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  several  eighth,  ninth  and  lOth  grade  classa. 
Eventually,  all  eighth-graders  will  take  basic  mathematic* 
( the  course  continues  with  skills  studied  at  the  elementary 
level),  while  ninth  and  10th  grade  students  may  choose 
it  as  an  elective  if  their  future  plans  do  not  indicate  need 
for  algebra  and  geometry.  At  all  three  grade-levels,  the 
course  emphasizes  problems  of  importance  and  interest 
to  the  pupil. 

i'oiumuiiily-Mlanl«?d  arithiiielie  is  being 
taught  throughout  the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  schools  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  staff  investigation  into  the  arithmetic  weaknesses 
of  Westerly  adults.  Brought  on  by  complaints  that  mam 
high  school  graduates  were  inept  at  simple  figuring,  the 
study  started  with  inspection  of  arithmetic  tests  taken  by 
applicants  for  jobs  at  a  local  department  store.  Then, 
opinions  of  businessmen  on  the  arithmetic  skills  needed 
most  by  their  employes  were  gathered. 

From  arithmetic  tests  that  had  been  failed  by  job  ap¬ 
plicants,  a  teachers’  committee  learned  that  some  of  the 
school’s  graduates  were  turned  down  for  employrneni 
due  to  poor  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  fractioM. 
decimals  and  per  cents;  their  inability  to  work  with 
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measurements  (particularly  those  involving  fractions), 
and  their  incompetence  in  solving  cost  problems. 

But  employers  stressed  another  weakness:  inaccuracy. 
Schools,  they  claimed,  put  too  much  stress  on  method 
of  solution,  too  little  on  accuracy  of  results.  \  solution 
to  an  arithmetic  problem  in  a  school  test  as  in  business, 
they  said,  must  be  either  “right”  or  “wrong,”  and  the 
teacher  who  gives  a  student  part  credit  for  an  incorrect 
solution  found  through  the  proper  method  is  actually 
leading  him  astray. 

The  new  arithmetic  curriculum,  being  introduced  in 
the  Westerly  schools,  may  put  an  end  to  such  complaints, 
report  Supt.  Frederick  B.  Tuttle  and  Mathematics  Teacher 
Robt.  M.  Mudge,  in  the  September  School  Board  Journal. 

Cliildl*CB  with  britin  inJurlM  are  being  taught 
in  a  public  school  classroom  for  the  first  time.  This  month, 
the  Joliet  (III.)  school  system,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Illinois  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  opened  an  experi¬ 
mental  class  for  such  pupils  under  10  years  of  age. 

Pleasure  in  books  is  fostered  through  a  “free 
reading”  semester  in  sophomore  English  at  the  Central 
high  school,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Students  devote  three  Eng¬ 
lish  periods  a  week  to  reading  books  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing;  another  two  to  class  discussion  on  how  to  select 
books  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  reading. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Our  Chicago  Public  Schools.  Board  of  Education,  228  N.  LaSalle 
St,,  Chicago.  48p.  (The  I950-ol  annual  report  features  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  how  it  prepares  students  for  “nine  major  functions  of 
living."  Hence,  school  studies  and  activities  are  described  in 
their  relationship  to  “practicing  American  citizenship,"  “using  the 
tools  of  communication  effectively,"  “developing  economic  com¬ 
petence,"  “improving  family  living,"  “protecting  life  and  health," 
“building  human  relationships,"  “enjoying  wholesome  leisure," 
“satisfying  spiritual  and  aesthetic  needs,"  and  “meeting  vocational 
responsibilities.") 

Developing  Life  Adjustment  Education  in  a  Local  School,  Howard 
H.  Cummings,  John  R.  Ludington,  Howard  R.  Anderson.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  W ash.  25,  D.C.  24p.  Free.  ( Plan  for  building 
a  life  adjustment  curriculum ;  a  revised  edition.) 

We  Build  on  Fundamentals.  Board  of  Education,  Champaign, 
111.  I2p.  (.Many  schools  are  using  annual  reports  to  e.xplain  to 
the  public  modern  teaching  of  the  fundamentals.  Champaign’s 
1950-51  report  explains  why  the  schooTs  job  has  enlarged.) 

Guidiutce 

Elementary  schools  lag  far  behind  when  it 
comes  to  setting  up  a  systematic  plan  for  guidance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Science  Research  Associates.  Spot  checks,  it 
reports,  reveal  that  organized  guidance  programs  appear 
only  20%  as  frequently  at  the  elementary,  as  at  the  high 
school,  level. 

In  its  first  Junior  Guidance  Neu  sletter  this  month,  the 
organization  presents  results  of  a  problem  inventory  ad¬ 
ministered  to  4,500  pupils  in  grades  four  through  eight. 
Many  findings  disclose  beginnings  of  chronic  emotional 
difficulties,  and  insecurity  which  leaves  a  mark  on  later 
life.  Of  significance:  (1)  chief  problem  of  fourth-graders 
was  preoccupation  with  physical  aches  and  pains;  as 
children  grew  older  they  bwame  more  concerned  with 


physical  appearance  (2)  younger  children  were  plagued 
with  fears  of  the  dark,  and  bad  dreams;  almost  a  third 
of  all  children — even  the  older  ones — had  the  habit  of 
biting  their  finger  nails,  or  worried  because  they  wanted 
to  (3)  by  fourth  grade,  many  school  dislikes  had  been 
developed;  arithmetic  was  the  least  popular  school  sub¬ 
ject,  and  geography  was  next  (4)  many  10-year-olds  were 
concerned  about  jobs  and  careers;  job  interest  increased 
as  children  grew  older  (5)  many  more  children  in  families 
of  low  income,  than  those  in  middle  and  high  economic 
brackets,  disliked  school,  and  felt  inadequate  scholasticall) 
and  socially. 

A  long-term  guidanre  projerl,  to  start  this 
year  in  Quincy,  III.,  w  ill  provide  special  counseling  for  so 
long  as  8  to  10  years  to  all  children  now  in  a  given 
grade  in  school.  Not  only  schools,  but  also  Quincy  club 
leaders,  church  workers,  and  recreation  leaders  will  work 
in  the  study,  giving  the  selected  pupils  individual  guid¬ 
ance  and  special  attention.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
University  of  Chicago’s  Committee  on  Human  Develop¬ 
ment  will  see  what  the  all-out  community  effort  at  guid¬ 
ance  has  wrought. 

Robert  J.  Havighurst,  profes.sor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  chairman  of  its  Human  De¬ 
velopment  Committee,  believes  that  the  final  check-up 
on  the  children  in  the  project  group  will  show  (1)  few 
instances  of  juvenile  delinquency  (2)  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  usual  of  children  with  superior  abilities  attend¬ 
ing  college  (3)  high  job  success  (4)  a  large  proportion 
of  happy  marriages  (5)  a  drop  from  average  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  severe  emotional  disturbances. 

Aids  for  pre-induc*tion  eounseling  soon  will 
be  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  There  will  be 
two  counseling  pamphlets,  one  for  high  schools  and  one 
for  colleges  (both  review  youths’  emotional,  occupational, 
and  educational  problems  resulting  from  the  prospect  of 
military  service),  and  an  information  booklet  covering 
opportunities  for  education  and  careers  in  all  branches 
of  the  armed  forces. 

What  students  write  about  themselves  in 

English  assignments  can  serve  a  double  guidance  purpose: 
teachers  can  be  alerted  to  cases  of  maladjustment,  and  they 
can  accumulate  valuable  material  for  class  study  of  per¬ 
sonal  relationships. 

At  East  New  York  Vocational  high  school,  according 
to  an  article  in  this  month’s  English  Journal,  students 
in  all  English  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  school 
term  were  asked  for  autobiographical  sketches.  Teachers 
submitted  those  revealing  acute  personality  problems  to 
the  guidance  department,  but  kept  the  others  for  use  in 
a  unit  on  attitudes.  From  the  autobiographies,  teachers 
culled  phrases,  sentences  and  paragraphs  which  disclosed 
how  students  felt  about  home,  families,  school,  work  and 
friends. 

Mimeographed,  copies  of  the  quotations  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  classes,  and  the  attitudes  expressed  became  grist 
for  a  series  of  class  activities.  One:  the  class  assumed  the 
role  of  an  employment  interviewing  board,  discussed  each 
attitude  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  or  not  it  would 
disqualify  an  applicant  for  a  job.  The  quotations,  of 
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course,  were  kepi  anonymous,  but  students  recognized 

their  own,  and  were  enlightened  on  their  ncccptabilit) 

by  comments  of  classmates. 


Religion 


Ilf'limionN  plaeo  iii  public*  !«<*Ii«»«»1n  is  its  study 
as  part  of  the  nation’s  culture,  indicates  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  This  month,  the  council  announced 
a  !?dl.616  research  project,  financed  by  a  Rockefeller 
grant,  on  what  schools  should  do  to  inform  students  about 
religion.  The  study,  to  be  directed  by  Dr.  Clarence  Lin¬ 
ton,  of  Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  will  be 
approached  with  “scrupulous  regard  for  separation  l>c- 
tweeii  church  and  state.’’  the  council  said. 

3lore  materials  on  eharaefer  eduealion 

are  being  readied  for  publication  by  the  Palmer  Founda¬ 
tion,  Texarkana,  which  in  the  past  has  contributed  several 
surveys  on  what  parents,  schools  and  teacher  education 
institutions  can  do  to  help  children  ac()uire  fitting  moral 
principles  to  guide  their  lives.  Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  teachers  may  look  forward  to  ( 1 1  a  collection  of 
practices  suggested  by  a  University  of  Michigan  workshop, 
conducted  a  year  ago  under  foundation  auspices,  and  (2) 
a  bulletin  presenting  ideas  for  character  education  which 
have  been  contributed  by  teachers.  Last  year,  incidentally, 
the  foundation  sent  questionnaires  to  almost  a  third  of 
intermediate  grade  teachers  in  the  country  to  find  what 
practic«s  tiuy  considered  best  for  character  development. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“References  on  Character  Education,”  NEA  Research  Division. 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.U'.,  W ash.  6,  D.C.  (A  mimeographed  list¬ 
ing  of  recent  articles  on  the  teaching  of  moral  and  spiritual  values.) 


Student  Aetivitiee 


$i»tate-wide  induction  of  sufet v  patrolN  took 
place  a  few  days  ago  in  Minnesota.  As  patrols  in  the 
Twin  City  area  were  sworn  in  by  the  Governor  at  a  State 
Fair  ceremony,  those  in  other  schools  throughout  the  state 
took  part  in  similar  rites,  with  the  aid  of  school  radio  and 
TV  sets.  Thus,  all  patrols  in  Minnesota  were  taking  a 
school  safety  patrol  oath  simultaneously. 

All  cash  prizes  are  kepi  by  schools  under 
policies  for  contests  adopted  by  the  Bridgewater  Township 
elementary  schools,  Raritan,  N.  J.  While  a  pupil  who 
wishes  to  enter  approved  competition  is  encouraged  to  do 
so,  he  must  understand  that  money  received  must  go 
toward  something  that  all  students  may  use.  His  own  re¬ 
ward  is  the  praise  he  gets  for  his  achievement  and  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  policy  has  caused  no  trouble,  for  school  children 
already  were  acquainted  with  something  of  its  kind,  re¬ 
ports  Supervising  Principal  Carleton  M.  Saunders.  For 
a  number  of  years,  he  explains,  awards  in  honor  of  a 


World  War  11  hero  have  been  given  an  outstanding  eighth- 
grader  in  eacli  elementary  school.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
excels  in  school  service  receives  the  citation,  but  the 
school  collects  SIO  for  purchase  of  books  to  be  placed 
in  a  memorial  collection.  Winners  are  satisfied  with  the 
recognition  resulting  from  bookplates  bearing  their  names. 

At*livily  periodsi  in  high  NohonlM.  how  they 
are  organized  and  used,  will  be  covered  in  a  bulletin  to  be 
released  next  month  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Sludenis  who  arrive  niid-lerni.  or  who  trans¬ 
fer  from  other  schools,  may  join  a  Newcomers  Club  at 
Nott  Terrace  high  school,  Schenectady.  First  organized 
by  the  Student  Council,  the  club  is  now  going  along  on  its 
own  momentum.  Last  year’s  “newcomers”  are  keeping 
the  group  intact  until  this  year’s  new  students  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  take  over. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Lab  in  Human  Behavior,”  Dina  Rees  Evans.  NEA  Jour.,  Sept. 
1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.ff  .,  H  ash.  6,  D.C.  (High  school  dramatics 
as  a  medium  for  developing  understanding  of  human  behaiior.) 

“The  Matter  of  Hazing,”  Raymond  A.  ff’ithey,  Jr.  School  &  Society, 
Sept.  1,  1951.  15  .Amsterdam  .Ate.,  N,Y.  23.  (A  survey  of  hazing 
lilies  and  practices  at  35  small  liberal  arts  colleges.  Chief  finding: 
hazing  is  on  its  way  out.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


KonI  plan  for  hrallh  inNfruvtion  in  high 
schools  is  provision  for  daily  class  periods  for  one  or  two 
semesters;  the  least  satisfactory,  scheduling  of  health 
classes  weekly  over  a  year  or  more.  Such  is  the  consensus 
among  state  departments  of  education  and  national  asso¬ 
ciations  concerned  with  health  education. 

Present  status  of  health  teaching  in  high  schools  is  re- 
\ealed  in  Health  Inslruction  in  Secondary  Schools  —  An 
Inquiry  into  Its  Organization  and  Administration  (price: 
lOel,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

I'liildron  who  fall  aslrep  in  MC'huol  may  be 

neither  tired,  bored  nor  physically  ill.  Sometimes  they  are 
victims  of  narcolepsy — a  condition  bringing  on  involun¬ 
tary  sleep.  Discussing  the  affliction  before  the  American 
Psychological  Association  at  its  convention  last  month. 
Dr.  Albert  S.  Beckham,  a  psychologist  for  the  Chicago 
schools,  urged  teachers  not  to  consider  such  sleepers 
malingerers.  Their  drowsiness  comes  involuntarily  from 
desire  to  avoid  reality;  hence  schools  should  not  discipline 
them,  but  should  offer  them  psychotherapy,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced.  Work  toward  building  self-confidence  in  narcolep¬ 
tics  at  one  Chicago  school  seems  to  be  bringing  results, 
he  reported. 

PhyMi<*al  «‘du<*allon  in  trade  Ni'hoalM  should 
be  tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of  shop  students,  recom¬ 
mends  H.  G.  Cleaveland,  director  of  health  and  physical 
education  at  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Technical  School. 
.Since  the  type  of  manual  work  connected  with  each  trade 
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has  its  own  way  o(  corrupting  posture,  physical  education 

should  be  geared  to  combat  the  expected  defect.  Preven¬ 
tive  and  corrective  activities  in  the  Santa  Monica  Technical 
School’s  physical  fitness  plan  are  described  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  School  Shop. 
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Firwi  Mflioul  c*ainpin(4  in  Indianapolis  is 

under  way  this  month.  I'pwards  of  250  fifth-  and  sixth- 
graders  are  taking  part. 

One  school  which  has  acquired  its  own  camp  site  re¬ 
cently:  Highline  School  District,  in  Seattle,  where  camping 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  school  system  since  1939. 

CURRENT  READING  OE  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Lunch  and  Nutrition  Education  —  Some  Question^  and 
.'Vnswers.  Supt.  of  Documents,  JT ash.  25,  D.C.  12p.  lOc.  ( Answers 
to  21  questions  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  school  lunch  to 
nutrition  education,  and  school  lunch  policies.) 
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Audio-Visual 


M  of  TV  as  a  toaoliind  int^dium  have  been 
weighed  at  the  request  of  the  Navy,  which  for  some  time 
has  made  litnited  use  of  television  in  training  Navy 
reservists.  Chief  value  of  TV  instruction,  according  to 
the  evaluation,  is  its  suitability  for  teaching  large  groups 
of  men  who  cannot  be  crow'ded  into  a  single  classroom. 
TV’s  advantage  over  hlins:  a  TV  lesson  can  be  up  to  the 
minute,  while  war  training  films  grow  obsolete  quickly. 

Civil  defense  authorities  also  are  taking  to  teaching  by 
television.  Their  plan:  closed-circuit  telecasts,  stemming 
from  Washington,  will  be  picked  up  by  theaters  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  where  some  15,000,000  civil  defense  w'ork- 
ers  will  be  assembled  to  receive  instructions. 


V  oeationaUindustrial 


.ki’^uinent  ainon|$  vocational  edii€*at<»r»«  is 

arising  over  soundness  of  Senate  Bill  1149,  streamlining 
federal  agricultural  activities.  In  so  doing,  it  would  shift  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  vocational  agriculture 
services  (but  not  home  economics)  now  handled  by  the 
V.  S.  Office  of  Education  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  5). 

The  transfer  was  not  specifically  advised  in  the  Hoover 
Commission  report,  nor  in  “task”  studies.  Yet  the  shift 
is  being  pushed  by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report,  by  farm  organizations  and  by  some  vocational 
education  leaders  who  feel  that  the  Office  of  Education 
shirks  in  its  responsibility  toward  vocational  agriculture 
las  well  as  toward  all  vocational  education).  Besides, 
they  believe  that  there  would  be  more  federal  money  for 
agricultural  education  if  funds  came  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  through  the  Office  of 
Education.  Farm  lobbies  could  see  to  that. 

But  most  schoolmen  see  the  bill  opening  the  way  for 
further  mix-up  in  education  activities  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  Agriculture  takes  over  education  in  its  field, 
Labor  might  want  trade  and  industrial  education;  and 
Commerce,  distributive  education.  While  there  is  little 


likelihood  that  the  measure  will  be  enacted  immediately, 
it  is  destined  to  reappear — and  cause  grave  concern  among 
educators  who  would  unify  federal  education  ser\'ices 
under  one  government  agency. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  DC.  96p.  (A  .summary  of  ac¬ 
tivities  in  agricultural,  home  economics,  distributive,  trade  and 
industrial  education.) 


Adult  Education 


Tastk  foreo  to  fi|$lit  t'umniuniHl  ideas*  was 

trained  this  past  summer  by  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  philosophy  department.  Personnel  in  the  group:  40 
public  school  teachers  who,  because  of  outstanding  ability 
in  community  leadership,  were  chosen  to  attend  the  de¬ 
partment’s  “Free  World  Workshop.’’  This  year  in  their 
local  communities,  the  teachers  will  help  build  what  the 
philosophy  department  calls  “thought  defense.”  Individ¬ 
ually,  they  will  work  toward  furthering  an  understanding 
of  the  danger  of  the  Communist  myth,  and  will  cooperate 
with  the  department  in  scheduling  town  meetings,  discus¬ 
sions  and  lectures  on  the  meanings  of  democracy  and 
communism. 

Misconeeplionsi  on  economics  among  super¬ 
visory  personnel  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation  are  being 
removed  through  basic  economics  courses  developed  co¬ 
operatively  by  the  company  and  by  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Industrial  Relations  Center.  So  far,  the  instruction 
has  been  taken  by  3.300  employes.  This  fall,  it  will  be 
given  to  2,700  more.  Class  sessions  (there  are  15)  are 
spent  on  personal  economics ;  relationship  of  wages,  prices, 
production  costs  and  profits;  company  finances,  and  the 
national  economy. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Adults,  Stanley  E.  Sworder.  California 
State  Dept,  of  Education,  Sacramento.  46p.  (A  manual  outlining 
public  adult  education  in  California,  characteristics  of  good  teach¬ 
ing  of  adults,  and  methods  and  techniques  in  adult  education.) 

“How  Lincoln  Educates  Its  Adults”  Grace  H.  Y.  Griffin.  School 
Executive,  Sept.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (In  the  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  adult  school,  each  student  uses  a  self-teaching  syllabus  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  extension  division.) 

Man  and  His  Years.  Health  Publications,  216  N.  Dawson  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  308p.  (A  report  of  the  First  National  Conference 
on  Aging,  sponsored  last  year  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency.) 


Parent-Teacher 


Urging  parents  to  give  schools  a  hand,  the 

Burbank  (Calif.)  school  system  regularly  includes  a 
“What  You  Can  Do”  paragraph  in  its  monthly  school 
bulletin.  Last  year’s  issues,  each  devoted  to  one  educa¬ 
tional  problem  or  area  of  school  accomplishment,  gave 
parents  hints  on  how  to  assist  with  reading,  citizenship 
and  character  education,  and  on  how  to  help  their  children 
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develop  lieaithy  bodies  and  welbbalanced  personalities. 
Final  issue  of  the  school  year  was  completely  given  over 
to  suggestions  for  parents:  “Ways  to  Learn  and  Grow  in 
.Summer”  was  concerned  with  how  children  could  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  the  most  of  the  summertime. 

The  monthly  bulletins,  incidentally,  together  with  a 
special  issue  on  school  buildings  and  the  yearly  financial 
statement,  were  bound  together  and  presented  as  the  Sup¬ 
erintendent’s  Annual  Report  for  1950-51. 

When  birth  eerlifiealeN  are  iMHued  in  New 

York  state,  parents  also  receive  a  copy  of  a  Children’s  Bill 
of  Rights,  drawn  up  by  the  state’s  Youth  Commission. 

Building  and  Equipment 


Only  half  at*  mueh  steel  as  needed  has  been 
allotted  school  construction  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
year.  Consequently,  few  new  school  buildings  will  be 
started.  Of  3,260  applications  received  for  scarce  mate¬ 
rials’  allotments,  1.636  were  turned  down — including  90% 
of  the  applications  covering  school  projects  scheduled  to 
l>e  put  into  construction  during  the  period. 

The  Office  of  Education,  which  this  month  announced 
the  fourth-quarter  allocations,  held  out  little  hope  for  the 
early  months  of  1952.  Then,  as  now,  steel  shortages  will 
confine  most  school  building  activity  to  construction  al¬ 
ready  under  way.  Commissioner  McGrath  advises:  “It 
will  continue  to  be  our  policy  to  allocate  steel,  copper  and 
aluminum  to  going  construction  before  allocations  for  new 
construction  are  issued  .  .  .  The  situation  will  require  a 
cutback,  and  in  many  cases  a  deferment  of  plans  .  .  .  and 
probably  will  necessitate  reappraisal  by  architects  of 
building  plans,  with  substitution  of  reinforced  concrete 
for  structural  steel  wherever  feasible.” 

.4s  rising  prirrs  prunr  building  plans,  many 
school  boards  are  settling  on  schoolhouses  that  are  less 
than  ideal.  For  instance:  in  Chicago,  the  board’s  building 
committee  probably  will  eliminate  lounges  and  lunch¬ 
rooms  for  teachers,  and  separate  auditoriums  and  gym¬ 
nasiums  in  new  less-than-l2-room  elementary  schools. 

\  tearhers'  dream  is  pietured  in  this  month’s 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  “Will  Your  Town  Build  This 
School”  and  its  illustrations  are  based  on  a  survey  of 
what  teachers  ask  for  in  school  buildings,  which  was  made 
by  the  Public  Education  Association,  in  New  York  City, 
recently. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Fine  School  Building,  and  It  Isn’t  Too  Expensive,"  Paul  C. 
Stevens.  School  Board  Jour.,  Sept.  1931.  400  N.  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1.  (Description,  layout  and  pictures  of  an  unusually 
modern  school  building  in  Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.) 

“Light  from  the  Whole  Ceiling,”  Howard  Eckel.  School  Executive. 
Sept.  1951.  470  4th  .ive.,  N.Y.  16.  (Skylights  are  being  repro¬ 
duced  artificially  to  bring  more  even  distribution  of  light  intensity, 
and  to  eliminate  contrasts.) 

“A  Community  General  Shop,"  Armand  G.  Rehn.  School  Shop, 
Sept.  1951.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (A  general  shop  planned  for  both 
studerU  and  adult  use.) 
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New  Classroom  3taieriai 

I 

United  Nations  Week  Is  Coming  Up  ...  on  Oc¬ 
tober  21.  Among  films  recommended  for  showing 
during  the  observance:  Of  Human  Rights,  That  All 
May  Learn  and  Earthquake  in  Ecuador,  Details  on 
thoiie  and  other  films  dealing  with  UN  activities  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dept,  of  Public  Information. 
United  Nations,  N.Y.  Send  15c  and  ask  for  the 
booklet,  “How  to  Find  Out  About  the  United  Na- 
1  tions.” 

I 

I  Vocational  Counselors  Might  Inrestigate  ...  15 
new  titles  in  a  career  series  written  by  Frank  Vree- 
land  and  published  by  Crosset  &  Dunlap.  Recent 
.  manuals  (fl  each)  cover  acting,  architecture,  atomic 
I  energy,  interior  decoration,  fashion,  finance,  free- 

I  lance  writing,  journalism,  market  research,  motor 
transportation,  music,  photography,  printing  trades, 

1  public  relations  and  television. 

Booklet  on  the  U.  S.  Educational  System  .  .  . 
will  accompany  the  November  7th  issue  of  Senior 
Scholastic.  Designed  as  student  study  material  for  a 
unit  on  .\merican  schools,  the  32-page  insert  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  build  up  one  neglected  area  in  citizenship 
training:  how  public  education  operates. 

A  Thrift  Primer  ...  to  be  released  soon  through 
the  school  savings  department  of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 

j  will  contain  materials  for  use  in  kindergarten,  first 

and  second  grade  arithmetic,  language  arts  and 
I  social  studies. 

t  Organization  of  School  Clubs  ,  .  .  along  with 
membership  rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  suitable 
activities  and  drafting  of  constitutions,  is  discussed 
in  Your  School  Handbook  (for  high  school  groups), 
published  this  month  by  Science  Research  Associates. 

57  W.  Grand  .\ve.,  Chicago  10.  Copies  cost  -lOc. 

"Speaking  of  Rubber”  ...  is  a  new  16mm.  sound 
film  produced  particularly  for  grades  six,  seven  and  j 
eight  by  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  (1230  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  20,  N.Y.).  It  may  be  obtained  j 
without  charge.  | 

To  Interest  Junior  High  Pupils  in  Music  ...  | 

teachers  might  request  “Music  in  Our  School,”  a  j 

I  sound  slidefilm  being  offered  on  loan  by  the  Ameri-  I 

j  can  Music  Conference,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi-  I 

j  cago  4. 

New  Citizenship  Text  .  .  .  published  recently  by  | 
the  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  carries  a  special  section  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  to  aid  students  in  writing 
a  “community  civics  book.”  By  following  suggestions, 
a  student  produces  a  record  of  the  special  features 
and  problems  in  his  own  community.  The  text: 

Active  Citizenship. 

The  Student  Fascinated  with  Science  .  .  .  would  be 
happy  to  find  these  new  books  in  the  school  library: 
Experiments  in  Optical  Illusions  (Crowell  Co.,  4^ 

4th  Ave.,  New  York  16),  explaining  the  how  and  why  ! 
of  magicians’  tricks;  A  First  Book  of  Tree  Identifica-  | 
tion  (Random  House) ;  A  Guide  to  Familiar  Ameri¬ 
can  Insects  (Simon  &  Schuster);  The  Great  Whales 
(Morrow  &  Co.,  425  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16) 
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